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INNEN, THE TEACHING OF 


CAUSATION 


“No, there is not a single person 
who is born bad. The so-called bad 
are only those whose minds are stain- 
ed with specks of dust.” (F I 53). 


We are born into this world by the 
grace of God the Parent and live daily 
with the subtle structure and delicate 
functions of the human body. How- 
ever, the bodily part of man is a thing 
borrowed from the God, and the soul 
alone is man’s own. Man is given a 
bodily part by God in accordance with 
the degree of the purification of mind 
attained by the individual soul. Thus, 
our physical appearances and environ- 
ments are reflections and manifesta- 
tions of our mind which has the ten- 
dency to be covered by hokori or dusts. 

It is obviously due to the dust ac- 
cumulated in our previous lives that 
we naturally cannot borrow perfect 
bodies. The same holds true in every 
other case of misfortune, whose real 
cause the sufferer himself cannot 
ascertain. For example, a deadly dis- 
ease with which one may be suddenly 
afflicted, or a cruel mishap which may 
unexpectedly befall one, are also ex- 
amples of the deferred germination of 
seeds sowed in previous lives. God the 
Parent teaches us the inevitability of 
such relationship of cause and effect, 
calling it innen. 


Needless to say, all seeds do not al- 
ways sprout soon after they have 
been sown. So it is with innen, where 
the germination of the seed is some- 
times spread over a long, long period 
and does not become apparent until 
after the lapse of many years of a 
life or lives, though sometimes it ger- 
minates in the same life in which it 
has been sown. In the latter case, no 
doubt, the cause of misfortune can 
easily be recalled upon quiet reflec- 
tion, but in the former case, where 
the sprouting of the seed is deferred 
until a later stage of existence, it is 
not so easy for most sufferers to as- 
certain the seed, much less to repent. 

Thus a number of people are tempt- 
ed to regard this postponed suffering 
as an unavoidable causation, and 
hence fall into hopeless resignation or 
self-abandonment. God the Parent 
demonstrates the working of His law 
of causality in various phases of our 
life. He does it not from intention to 
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torment or annoy us, but, from His 
gracious parental goodness to make 
us all reform and thus pave the way 
for the realization of yokigurashi. So 
let us advance, by trusting entirely to 
His benevolent hand that guides us 
through all difficulties into a better 
way of life, and by ever intently gov- 
erning and reforming ourselves. Then 
the mental dust amassed in the pres- 
ent life, as well as the bad innen con- 
tracted in previous lives will gradual- 
ly be wiped away, until we are en- 
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each individual through the self-con- 
sciousness of co-living with God. In 
other words, through the guidance of 
God the Parent, man finds his own 
significance in the continuous realiza- 
tion of eternity in himself. And this is 
the real tasuke or “salvation” which 
is dealt with in Tenrikyo. Thus, hu- 
manity in man is characterized by the 
term Tamashu no Ri, “reason dwelling 
in soul,” which reflects upon Kami no 
Ri, or “divine reason,” in the personal 
relation of love. 
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dowed with His boundless benevolence 
and our minds become more and more 
pure and radiant, just as “From a 
joint Good sprouts shall appear.” 

In Tenrikyo, the basic principle 
concerning the existence of man is 
different from both theories discussed 
above. It is idealistic and at the same 
time realistic in that soul (eternal 
segment) and body (loaned and bor- 
rowed) are unified as a totality which 
is indeed the image of man in Ten- 
rikyo. Soul symbolizes the inner tran- 
scendental nature as instrument of 
the subject. This view brings out the 
superiority of ideality in man’s nature 
against the environmental physical 
world. He releases himself from the 
bonds of natural causation through 
his active poiesis in creation. In this 
sense, Tenrikyo may be regarded as 
a religion of idealistic approach. How- 
ever, the teaching concerning the soul 
produces an energetic struggle for the 
realization of the shrine of God in 


IN AND AROUND THE 
CITY OF TENRI 


Foreign mails will easily reach the 
City of Tenri now under a simple ad- 
dress: Tenri, Japan. Formerly, how- 
ever, it was a mere small country 
town in Yamato, where the worship- 
pers of the Grand Shrines of Ise 
stayed overnight on their way to Ise 
peninsula on their yearly pilgrimage. 
Between Shoyashiki village, former 
name of the site where Tenrikyo 
Mother Church is now situated, and 
Yamabe village, which now is the 
part of the city, lay a vast expanse of 
rice-fields. It was in April, 1954, that 
five adjacent towns and_ villages 
merged into a city, the fourth in Nara 
Prefecture. The history of Tenri as 
it expanded into a prosperous city is 
at the same time the history of the 
Tenrikyo as a prosperous (modern) 
religion. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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ETHICAL TEACHING 
By TOYOAKI UEHARA, M.A. 
Ill. Image of Man in 
Creation 


Further, the image of man in Ten- 
rikyo has two natures; namely, per- 
sonal nature and instrumental nature. 
As indicated before, the creation of 
man was started through the being 
anti-self process of God Himself. The 
necessity of the historical evolution 
of God brought the findings of vari- 
ous tools; the physical body was de- 
signed to be an instrument of the soul 
vitalized by the divine will as a his- 
torical subjectivity directly connect- 
ed to God as transcendence. 


Miki’s image of man was conceived 
in ideal and practical cognition. A 
dignified man as subject of same time 
is a man of action. It is natural that 
the unity of intelligence and practice 
(work) is emphasized for the realiza- 
tion of virtue in Tenrikyo. As the per- 
sonality (soul) and instrumentality 
(body) are completely reconciled in 
the individual, the relationships be- 
tween eternity and phenomenon and 
idea and practice are also considered 
in unity. Such a view is a spontane- 
ous expression of Miki’s personality. 
In her life prior to the revelations, 
Miki’s reply to a neighbor urging her 
to rest from her work was simply, 
“man was born to work.” That she 
loved to labor is obvious in her syn- 
thesis of religious activities. She was 
not a mere human being of thought 
but also a human being of work. Ac- 
cordingly her image of man appeared 
as a practical type of man, thereby 
making impossible the consideration 
of Tenrikyo teachings apart from 
this earthly world. This world plays 
an important role in Tenrikyo and in 
all its teachings. Tenrikyo appeared 
not as a religion of the beyond, but 
as a religion of this mundane world. 

Generally in the past there were 
two main streams of theory concern- 
ing human existence. One theory 
stressed the ideality of man while 
the other stressed the materiality of 
man. The difference of viewpoint 
brought about a severe conflict in 
the distinction of spiritualism and 
materialism. Each school of thought 
developed its own theory to justify 
its view and the two views were never 


reconciled. It is important, not only 


for the world view of an individual, 
but also for the fundamental prin- 
ciples of living, to arrive at the right 
view. However, as long as man re- 
mains in such dualism, he shaii never 
come to a harmonious settlement. This 
conflict of dualism was heightened 
by the rise expansion of Tenrikyo oc- 
curred parallel to such a conflict of 
thought. 


V. Ethieal Ground in Man 


Such an image of man developed 
the concept of Shinjitsu or Makoto, or 
“sincerity,” as a necessary elemental 
motive in human behavior. Miki’s 
naive worship of gods prior to her 
revelation brought the importance of 
a sincere mind to her teaching. She 
held a strong conviction that man can 
communicate with God when his mind 
is filled with sincerity. The great num- 
ber of usages of the word “Shinjitsu” 
in Ofudesaki shows that she stressed 
this concept in the salvation of man. 
The relationship between God and 
man through reflective action between 
the divinity of God and the humanity 
of man in the topos of heavenly rea- 
son spontaneously becomes the source 
of faith. 

It is then clear that the Tenrikyo 
image of man is that of a being who 
is a created creator in nature. In other 
words, man controls his environment 
by creating history as a manifesta- 
tion of divine reason, even though he 
himself is physically limited. In re- 
leasing himself from the causation of 
nature, man keeps the creative sub- 
jectivity. However, in reality, man is 
far from such an ideal image. Be- 
cause man was given creative ability, 
he is tempted to a self-reliant motive 
in his actions and then to indepen- 
dence from God. 


The fall of man as seen in Chris- 
tianity cannot be found in Tenrikyo. 
However, the idea of a fall comes 
from self-reliant creation. According 
to past thinking, man is a being who 
was once created and lived in nature 
controlled by its law in the ancient 
and medieval ages. He found himself 
as a being who creates or is the sub- 
ject against nature in the modern age. 
However, man could not help finding 
the self-contradictory nature of him- 
self in becoming the self-reflective be- 
ing, which is the destination he as a 
creative spirit was to attain. Thus, the 


freedom of man is restricted by caus- 
ation. The freedom of the self-reliant 
spirit was merely an antithesis to the 
causation of the creature ruled by the 
law of nature. The continuous crea- 
tion was a synthesis of these opposing 
natures in man. Man should see the 
idea of creation in himself, and he 
should behave according to his inner 
idea. Man exists as an antithesis to 
nature when he follows his inner idea. 
However, the continuous growth of 
conscience toward the idea of crea- 
tion brought self-contradiction to man. 
Thus, man is after all the self-reliant 
being having no ground to stand on, 
which is the final fate of the self-re- 
strictive nature of reason on which 
man stands. The ethics of modern 
man could not avoid the arrival of 
disunion in itself because of the in- 
herited nature of man. Thus, the pos- 
tulated religion which is beyond the 
limits of ethics now appears as the 
ground of ethics. In other words, as 
the highest good becomes established 
through eternal virtue, so becomes 
ethic through religion. The reason is 
to survive only through the medium 
of faith in a final stage of self-dis- 
unification of itself. Thus, religion and 
ethics are inseparably related. As 
ethics is eternally harmonized by be- 
ing led into religion, so religion finds 
its manifestation in this world 
through ethics. The rise of self-au- 
tonomous modern man eventually led 
to his fall in self-contradiction as a 
result of ignorance of his own created 


nature. A similar process took place 


in Tenrikyo. 

The heart of man 

Is so prompt to suspect. (M VI 1)> 
Therefore, it is no wonder 

That you are doubtful. (F XII 120) 


Even though I have told you the truth — |] 


ever so often, 

Even My followers entertained a 
doubt about it. (F XIII 62) 

But now you must not doubt it. If you 
doubt it, 


Both Moon and Sun will withdraw _ |) 


from your bodies. (F XIII 63) 


It may sound too tiresome, yet I must — 


repeat this again. 


If you doubt it, you shall eben of 


it. (F XIII 64) 
If you doubt these words, 


A dreadful path shall appear before t 


you (F XIV 51) 
(To be continued) 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 


The God whom we worship is the 
Original God, the True God. In other 
words, He is the Living God. The 
words of God, therefore, refer to men 
who actually lived and events that 
actually occurred. They were uttered 
on different occasions as need de- 
manded and do not constitute a dis- 
course on conceptualistic and abstract 
problems. Thus on superficial exami- 
nation it may seem sometime that 
the words spoken by God lack inter- 
connection, that they are contradic- 
tory in places. 


But such is a superficial view and 
for people who will examine with 
piercing eyes, there will be, no doubt. 
a discovery of a constant, underlying 
principle behind each and every word 
of God and no self contradiction. 

Recently the study of Tenrikyo doc- 
trinology has become active. The rea- 
sons for this are various, but the 
fundamental cause is the fact that 
one cannot, with a grasp of the teach- 
ings based simply on individual ex- 
perience alone and with no system- 
atic understanding of the doctrine, 
stretch out the hands of universal 
salvation to the world at large—this, 
even if it should be possible to carry 
on elementary missionary work on 
an individual level. In other words, 
I feel that we have come to realize 
the difficulty of carrying on mis- 
sionary work on the church level. The 
answer lies in systematizing the words 
of God which were revealed to us 
from time to time depending on the 
occasion, and which are presently re- 
corded for us in our basic texts. 


In recent years the students of the 
Ofudesaki have laid more stress on 
the sequence of the verse. The fact 
that the understanding of the Ofu- 
deseki has been advanced because of 
this is most natural and it to be re- 
joiccd. In the same way the sequence 
of the verses in the Mikagura-Uta 
should also be emphasized in our 
study. 

I have always insisted on the im- 
portance of understanding the doc- 
trine through our entire personality. 
To do this it is not sufficient merely 
to read or to hear the doctrines: we 
must carry the doctrines into our 
daily life. In our religion in which we 
emphasize the idea of faith through 
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Some !nstruments Used in the Service of Mikagura 


experience, it would seem unneces- 
sary to mention the importance of 
understanding the doctrine with our 
entire personality. However, such an 
observation applies most aptly in dis- 
cussing the Mikagura-Uta. 


The Mikagura-Uta is not intended 
merely for reading at the side of the 
desk. It must be carried into action. 
It is not intended merely for me to 
read and to sing. It must be read and 
sung by others. In short it is a prayer 
to be offered up to God by all hu- 
manity. Even when one walks a single 
step before death, in the very depth 
of life’s despair, even when one sits 
alone within cold prison walls, sep- 
arated from the rest of the world, it 
is the Mikagura-Uta which will cast 
the eternal light of faith in the heart 
of the man who is otherwise left with 
a sense of futility. 


“Imprisoned on false changes, I 
tried to sing some popular song be- 
cause my mind was so utterly for- 
lorn. I found I could not sing, but, 
then, the Mikagura-Uta came easily 
to my throat and while singing the 
Mikagura-Uta, I felt renewed strength 
rise from within.” I have had such 
experience myself and have heard 
others who spoke in this same vein. 

After an unsuccessful day of mis- 
sionary effort one walks a weary path 
alone homeward bound, he sings the 
Mikagura-Uta to himself and finds 
that fear and weariness disappear. 
The life of the Foundress and hard- 


ships of the early followers come to 
mind. Tears issue forth and strength 
arises in the heart. Such experience, 
I believe, any ohe who has taken part 
in missionary work will have had. 


Am I the only one who finds in the 
Mikagura-Uta the living strength of 
our Foundress who fell into the depth 
of poverty in order to prepare the 
way to save the world, who suffered 
for our sake on some ten different 
occasions within cold prison walls. 
Am JI the only one who is forced to 
recall to mind the story of the orig- 
inal principle wherein man and the 
world are created from out of the 
muddy sea, and to recall the tender 
and motherly love of the Foundress, 
who most patiently taught illiterate 
peasants the way and nurtured them 
into Yoboku or Timber Missionary 
of our religious faith. Indeed, the 
Mikagura-Uta is a fountainhead, a 
treasury of religious experience from 
which one can draw forever unceas- 
ingly. The Mikagura-Uta can be sung 
with joy within the midst of sadness, 
with happiness within the midst of 
pain, forgetful of loneliness, within 
the midst of loneliness. One sings it 
joyfully and on singing one finds 
still further joy and strength rise 
from within. Such is the Mikagura- 
Uta. 

“Mikagura-Uta Kogv’ written by 
Prof. T. Fukaya, translated by Hideo 
Mimoto. 

(To Be Continued ) 


Hinamatsuri 
Ball Hestival 


The Doll Festival is sometimes 
called the “Momo-no-Sekku” or the 
peach Festival for the branches of 
peach blossoms are often used to add 
beauty to the stands of the dolls. The 
festival falls on the third day of the 
third month of each year. It is cele- 
brated in countless Japanese homes, 
especially in homes where there is a 
new born baby girl for this festival 
is for the girls. 

As the day draws near for this 
time-honored custom to be observed, 
the festival dolls are unpacked and 
arranged in order and placed on a 
dais constructed in several tiers, 
which are covered with red felt. The 
dolls all have their assigned places on 
the dais. On the highest shelf are 
Their Majesties, the most dignified- 
looking dolls arrayed in gorgeous 
court robes, sitting majestically upon 
the throne resplendent with brilliant 


colors. A rectangular gilded screen or _ 


a folding screen, each bearing a paint- 
ing by some famous artist is set up 
behind them. The flower vases con- 
taining peach blossoms and beautiful 
paper lanterns set upon lacquered 
stands are placed on each side. On the 
second shelf are charming maids of 
honor in white kimono and flowing 
vermillion skirts. They carry tiny 
wine cups and flagons to serve the 
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august ones. On the third shelf are 
court musicians with drum and flute; 
they are to furnish music to enliven 
this pageantry of figurines and minia- 
ture sedentary statues. On the fourth 
and fifth shelves are the dolls’ fur- 
which consist of chest of 


nitures 


The Display of Dolls on the Day of 
Hinamatsurl 


drawers, cabinet, trays containing sets 
of bowls for a meal—all in raised 
lacquer of the finest workmanship. In 
addition to these, on these shelves are 
porcelain teapots and cups, silver tea 
eaddies, mirror-stand, and _ others. 
Moreover, on the fifth shelf there are 
two warriors wearing on their backs 


TENRIKYO CREST 
by C. Palmquist 


In March, when snow is on the ground 
And cold winds howl with mournful 
sound, 


Upon a brown tree’s branches, leafless 
Appear small blossoms, numerous 


What is this tree so strong, so bold, 

That sends its flowers to a world, so 
cold, 

Like father, sending daughters, fair 

To face a life of toil and care? 


The plum is that audacious sire 

Who sends his maids in bride’s attire. 

Observe their white, unblushing faces, 

Enjoy their graceful shapes, like 
laces. 


All hail, sweet harbinger of spring, 
Thy praise in verse I gladly sing. 
Not least in Flora’s bright bouquet, 
Adorn the world and make it gay! 


Brave members of Tenrikyo, 

The blossom of the plum, you know 

To be your symbol and your crest, 

To wear with pride, with zeal, with 
zest. 


fe strong, be bold to do the right, 

Persist in working, day and night, 

And let the whole world see the power 

Of every wearer of the white plum 
flower. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

It was around 1896, the 10th an- 
niversary of the ascension of the 
Foundress of Tenrikyo, that churches 
of Tenrikyo began to be constructed 


quivers of arrow; they are the guard- 
ians of the court. 

The other shelves are decorated 
with Doll Festival trees one bearing 
oranges, the other cherry blossoms in 
full bloom, or with dolls of various 
other types, such as, beautiful doll- 
dancers clad in sumptuous classical 
robes and wearing decorative golden 
crowns, and venerable old man and 
\woman emblematic Darby and Joan, 
or of a long and contented married 
life. 

The custom of celebrating this Doll 
Festival is a long-established one. The 
origin that led to the practice of this 
custom may be traced as far back 
as several centuries ago, when peo- 
ple used to make simple paper dolls 
to be offered to divine altars and to 
be used as their scapegoats in de- 
precation of their misfortunes. This 
practice, a religious one, however, 
gradually gave way to and developed 
into that of the customary celebration 
of the present day Doll Festival, hav- 
ing passed the stage from simple - 
paper dolls to elaborate figurines and 
miniature sedentary statues. 

The Doll Festival of today is cele- 
brated primarily for the purpose of 
training the girls’ minds to appreci- 
ate the beauty of arts and crafts. 

It is customary among friends to 
give and take the dolls as gifts on 
the festive day, or to invite relatives 
and friends to participate in the cele- 
bration of the day. 


here and there over the expanse of | 
rice-fields. In 1892, Yamabe and Sho- © } 
yashiki villages had merged info a_ | 
town. In 1899, the Kansai Railway — 
was opened for service; the part of — 
the line connecting Tenri to Osaka ~ 
was electrified in 1921. The 40th 
anniversary of the ascension of the — | 
Foundress, the year 1926, found the 
Tenrikyo on the threshold of a phe- — 
nomenal growth as a popular “‘reli- 
gion. By this time, many dormitories" 
had been constructed together with | 
the development of the town itself. § 
The lovely asphalt-paved boulevard, — 
running through the city from east to | 
west along the Furu River, famous 
for its maidenhair trees lining both 
sides of the street was completed in | 
1936. This street is significantly | 
named the Oyasato Boulevard. | 
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